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SPEAKING 
OF SPECIFICATIONS, are you 


familiar with the U. S. Government Specifications 
SS-C-181b for masonry cements? The Type I specifica- 
tion is not so difficult to meet; but the Type II specifi- 
cation—which covers masonry for general use— is the 


most demanding on record. The best recommendation we can offer for Hawkeye 
Masonry Cement is that it meets the Type II specification. 
This superior product is consistent with the policies of an 
organization which, for more than thirty years, has estab- 
lished a record of dependable performance with Hawkeye 
Portland Cement. 


e PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Defense Effort Implications in Construction Industry 


Local and national actions recently taken contain definite implications for the 
construction industry in Minnesota. 


(1) Resolutions adopted by the Board of offered by a joint committee of equip- 
Directors of this association offering ment distributors and the AGC high- 
cooperation to the state defense way contractors’ division. 
council and the Federal defense sav- 


ings program. (3) Recommendations of the United 

(2) Recommendations to the state Com- States Housing Authority as to the 
missioner of Highways as to use of eliminating and substituting of de- 
priorities on construction equipment fense materials. 


(This and our subsequent advertisements in the Northwest Architect are sponsored by the 
following members of the Builders’ Division, ASSOCIATED 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS OF MINNESOTA) 

Adams Construction Co. Giertsen, Walter D. Co. Lovering Constr. Co. 
Anderberg, O. R. Co. Haglin, C. F. & Sons, Inc. McGough Brothers 
Bass, Jos. A. Co. Hagstrom Constr. Co. Midwest Contracting Co. 
Baumeister, Wm. Constr. Co. Jensen Constr. Co. Madsen Constr. Co. 
Cereal Engrg. & Constr, Co. Jenson, Oscar E. Murphy, Wm. & Son 
Cederstrand, August Co. Johnson, Drake & Piper, Inc. Naugle-Leck, Inc. 
Comb, Fred R. Co. Kraus-Anderson Co. Romer, F. J. Constr. Co. 
Cook, George F. Constr. Co. Leck Constr. Co. Rule, C. F. Constr. Co. 
Dunnigan Constr. Co. Leck, James Co. Standard Constr. Co., Inc. 
Field-Martin Co. Leighton, H. N. Co. Steenberg, Paul Constr. Co. 
Ganley, Ernest M. Co., Inc. Libbey & Libby Co. Sweitzer, J. S. & Son 
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Sditorial Comment 


HE Nationa, Music Camp at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, has been a big factor in making good music 
popular and profitable. People drive hundreds of 
miles to enjoy its product. They approve this very 
practical business of music. 

Such methods cannot be exactly paralleled in a 
profession like architecture because each different 
work to be done in the world has its own requirements 
and arena. But if someone would invent some sort of 
a National Architectural Camp, get us a story in full 
color in the Saturday Evening Post, and provide us with 
a growing audience who would travel miles and pay 
admission to have our stuff—wouldn’t that be something! 
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Mr. Purcell left Minneapolis for 
Philadelphia in 1917 and moved 


to Portland, Oregon, in 1920. 
But he retained an active archi- 
tectural office in Minneapolis un- 
til 1930. Indeed, his heart still 
has practical ties in Minneapolis, 
for a new dwelling, now under 
construction near Hopkins, is 
from his hand, working in associ- 4 
ation with Mr. 
Strauel, who has been a contrib- 
uting factor in the work of Mr. 
Purcell and Mr. George G. Elms- 
lie since 1914. Mr. Purcell has 
many warm personal friends in 
Minnesota, some of whom he has 
not seen since 1928. To these he 
wishes to send hearty greetings 
and offers the above kodak pic- 
ture as evidence that his success- 
ful war against t.b. has done no 
more damage than a few dents in 
the fenders. 


Thirty-eight Years Ago! 

HE CONSTRUCTIVIST who does not express his work 
Tis a living art-form, but regards only cost and ma- 

terial, speaks to all mankind without sympathy for 
them; on the other hand the architect’s point of view 
remains incomprehensible to everyone, when in creat- 
ing his art-form he does not let it arise from construc- 
tion. Both are in great error. The art-form must be 
always develop from the construction where it lies per- 
fect but concealed. The fundamental conception of the 
architectural works of our time must change; and we 
can comfort ourselves with the assurance that the only 
foundation for our future architectural creations is to 
be secured solely through an intuitive understanding of 
modern life as it is. 

It is impossible for art to go on in the broadly 
trampled out and worn roadway of the “copy.” No! 
With righteous purpose art must work out for itself 
a conception of beauty fit to survive in this scientifically 
critical age where the force and weight of reason and 
logic are given full value. Through the impulse of 
modern architecture, “Tradition” has regained its true 
value, casting off its fictitious value; archeology has 
settled down to be a scientific landmark of art only, 
which we hope it will permanently remain.—Otto 
Wagner, 1902, Wagner-Schule, Vienna. ( The man who 
initiated contemporary organic architecture in Europe, 
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by Wilam Cray Purcell 


In the little City of Beaune, French architects have erected a monu- 
ment to Gaspard Monge (1746-1818), “the father of working drawings,” 
for he it was who invented Descriptive Geometry. 


Elsewhere in Europe is a statue of 


the man who introduced 


potatoes, and in America a bronze tribute to the dear old colored 
scientist, Dr. Carver, who told the world all about peanuts. 


It is perhaps time that the Architects and Housewives of America 
join with Anoka in some suitable acknowledgment of its first citizen— 
the man who invented the kitchenette. 


„ H Giddings 


HE IDEA of developing a scientific kitchen for the 

American Housewife received its first impulse along 

about 1897 from that grand character and Universal 
Genius, Thaddeus Philander Woodbury Giddings, of 
Anoka, Minnesota. 

Giddings, at that time, was Supervisor of Music in 
the Oak Park, Illinois, public schools, and as a result 
of his imaginative work and persuasive methods the 
Oak Park High School was one of the first educational 
institutions in U.S.A. (music schools excepted, of 
course) in which credits were granted for work in 
music—vocal or instrumental—with practice receiving 
credits as laboratory work. 

One day in 1896, “Thad” saw his old mother baking 
a batch of cookies in their big Anoka farm kitchen and 
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was appalled at the amount of travel on foot required 
to do the job. Next time she did it, he platted her trail 
on a paper plan, and then scaled off the distance she 
had walked. It was a full mile for just this small item 
in the day’s work. 


The First Kitchenette 


Too much, said he, and spent the summer in building 
a 6x9 food-making laboratory and two other rooms 
within the former kitchen area. His new kitchen was, 
of course, along the lines of a ship’s galley or a dining 
car kitchen, from which the idea was doubtless born. 
It incorporated a large number of ingenious and amus- 
ing labor-saving gadgets. It was skylighted to save 
wall area for cupboard space, and I recall a revolving 
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piano stool in the center, from which his mother could 
reach almost everything. The result was a success, for 
Thad, who liked to cook and was famous in Oak Park 
as a candy maker, knew what was required for every 
practical move in preparing a meal. 

His mother must have been a very modern type of 
lady, as she approved of the new kitchen in an era 
when the adult female was dead set against every at- 
tempt by man to lighten her work or improve her 
domestic manufacturing plant. An advertising man 
told me that the sales resistance of women to gas 
for cooking, electric irons, washing machines and so on, 
was unbelievable. These things had to be literally 
forced on them with costly high pressure campaigns. 
I can recall very well all the talk against such articles 
which were referred to as “new fangled.“ 

Even as late as 1923, in a large and expensively 
equipped dwelling which I built in Portland, Oregon, 
I was not allowed to install an electric cooking range 
without putting the owneress’s old wood-burning range 
“which shed always used” along side of it. She really 
suffered under the ridicule of her family and friends 
over this resistance, but she stuck to her idea. She 
told me confidentially the next year, however, that 
after the first two weeks she never lighted the old stove 
again. 
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Kitchen in latest streamline Dinette Railway Car by Edward 
G. Budd Manufacturing Co. For the architect the interest 
lies in the relative scale. Door widths, aisle space, usable areas 


are all much more compact than in any dwelling, but people 
who use trains seem unaware of any crowding. 


Overworked Women Approve 


So many came to see Giddings’ famous kitchenette 
that he made a complete set of plans and details for 
which there was so much demand that he began ad- 
vertising the plans for $10.00 in Everybody's Magazine. 
He got orders from all over the U.S.A., and in a few 
months the testimonial letters began to pour in from 
grateful housewives. Most amusing was this very 
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Railway Dining Car dimensions applied to a dwelling. This 
is the kitchenette of a week-end foothill cottage. The raftered 
ceiling is high peaked but the tiny kitchen i: not a separate 
room. The changing partition pattern is just above eye height. 
It is more like a piece of built-in furniture. It hides the cook- 
ing operations without seeming to do so. What shows from 
the room above the refrigerator counters and shelves is deco- 
rative in emphasis—not utilitarian. The ver large, very long, 
low hood over cooking range with electric . vent takes out 
every odor. The kitchenette area is floored with 3%% sponge 
rubber. In use now for eight years by a long and varied pro- 
cession of vacationing housewives, some of whom lived there 
as a home for a year or more, it has had enthusiastic praise. 
I have absolutely never designed a house in which every- 
body seemed to have so much real fun, and I think the emo- 
tional simplification of the housekeeping is a large factor. It’s 
the “why-there’s-nothing-to-it” sense of things—sort of a 
“quarter as much kitchen—quarter as much work” subconscious 
logic. As a matter of feeling there doesn’t seem to be any 
kitchen at all and yet it is all there and no toy. I have already 
shown you the studio and garage of this vacation place under 
“More Doors,” but the whole project is such a new and yet 
thoroughly tested study in how to keep happy that in a later 
number I expect to tell you more about Life in a Candid 
Cottage. 


> 

first fanmail, and there is no doubt that his Anoka 
kitchenette represents one of the very beginnings of 
scientific domestic engineering. As a budding architect, 
I talked with Thad about this, and was all fired for 
reform, but it was ten years before I had a chance to 
put my views into practice, and even in 1908 model 
kitchen plans were only just beginning to appear in the 
women’s magazines. 


Giddings a Universal Teacher 


But Gidding’ world-moving kitchen was only a 
small characteristic incident in his life. This remarkable 
pioneer in education is certainly one of America’s most 
useful and interesting citizens, and no small part of 
his success is due to the element of humor which he 
included in everything he did. He was one of thé 
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Most recent Dining Car Design by Pullman Manufacturing Co. 
pantry. Compare with cafes 
time. 
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Note area relation between kitchen and 


“ashore” the total work area and equipment needed to serve 48 persons at one 
A complete restaurant in 750 square feet. Dimensions should be useful to architects. 


delights of my youth. I first became really acquainted 
with him when started to make myself a canvas boat, 
and after weeks of struggle had gotten no further than 
the keel and three or four ribs. One Monday morning, 
on the way to high school, I walked with Giddings, who 
was our Supervisor of Music, and told him about my 
boat. He laughed heartily and said, “Suppose we make 
one and go canoeing next Saturday?” It sounded un- 
believable. 

That afternoon he dropped by the grocery store and 
picked up half a dozen wooden cheese boxes of the 
day. These were wooden drums about 20” in diameter 
and 10” deep, made of a sheet of split wood, steamed 
and bent to a ring. That night he removed their bot- 
toms, sawed through the ring, opened out the curly peels 
of tough wood, and these he screwed in a row to a 
keel strip. They were readily bent to a canoe shape, with 
their scattering top edges bound in place between a 
pair of gunwales either side. The next night he tacked 
on the canvas and gave all a preliminary coat of paint. 
Thursday night the boat had its final coat of paint and 
two paddles were whittled out. Early Saturday morning 
we started off with our canoe to the Des Plaines River 
and had a glorious day camping out. That night we 
parked the canoe under a pile of brush, and went again 
on subsequent Saturdays. 
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Thad on the Des Plaines in one of the home-made canvas 
canoes. 


All Play and No Work 

This little episode illustrates so clearly the character 
of the man. Nothing was hard to do. Everything he 
did was good fun, and at the same time it had a certain 
deep philosophy of life and its meaning. He provided 
self-starters for all the different things that people young 
and old longed to do. Thus, through objective action 
they found emotional release and resulting satisfaction. 
The modern disintegrations resulting from joy riding, 
movies, commercialized competitive athletics, were not a 
problem in those days, but as they began to appear, 
Giddings was among the first to find the first answers 
to these destroyers and today is using the same technique 
to build real joy for more boys and girls. There must 
be literally one hundred thousand young people in the 
United States who are better and happier because 
Thaddeus Giddings lived and still lives in the world of 
youth, 

He was ordinarily called a “queer genius,” and yet if 
we consider the recreations and diversions from routine 
that people finally come to agree are worth doing, we 
see that he was simply more sensible, more imaginative 
and freer in spirit than those whose hobbies and recrea- 
tions were bound by social convention. 


Making Time Stretch 
For instance, Giddings found that he did not have 
sufficient time to keep in touch with the great number 
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Thad at the time he invented 
the kitchenette. 


of people he met and to whom he felt under friendly 
social obligation. So he instituted his Sunday morning 
breakfasts. These were primarily for the grade teachers 
in the public schools who came under his direction as 
head of Public School Music. Giddings would invite a 
dozen or more each Sunday morning, prepare the entire 
breakfast before they arrived, and, seated at the head of 
the table, would engage in a merry feast not entirely 
uninterrupted by interested discussion, These break- 
fasts were so much enjoyed and became so famous that 
for some years there was a continuing contest to secure 
invitations to them. 

Giddings lived in a seven-room flat, and the extra 
bedrooms were always available to anyone who wanted 
to drop in, or to one who, in those days of no automobiles 
and only limited streetcar transportation after midnight, 
found himself marooned in Oak Park far from his home 
village. 

The housewives in the apartment building where he 
lived, were both scandalized and indignant at a man 
cooking and giving meals to lady school teachers—an un- 
heard-of-procedure—particularly in a “Professor who 
should have some dignity.” These apartments all had 
rear porches, and it was there that on early Monday 
mornings, in good weather, the women were accustomed 
to do their weekly washing. Thaddeus chose a likely day 
and was up with the sun. When he saw that all his 
neighbors were busily at work over their washboards, 
he appeared on his own porch in shirt sleeves and a 
large apron, and there proceeded to do his own washing 
with elaborate splashing of suds and general mild 
burlesque of the whole performance. This, of course, 
soon got around town, and caused the greatest amount 
of merriment. 


Happiness Is Where You Find It 


In the gay nineties, with little packaged amusement 
to be bought and limited cash to buy it with, candy- 
making was a standard method of entertainment for 
the girls who “had company” Friday or Saturday eve- 
nings. Until Giddings entered the picture, the product 
was mostly molasses taffy although fudge came in 
about 1893 or 94. 

But Thad gave the candy rite a new whirl. He learn- 
ed how to make fondant like the professionals, got a 
giant kettle and with the help of anyone who wanted 
to come, he was soon producing candy in twenty-five 
pound batches of a quality and variety equal to any- 
thing that could be had at Kehoe’s or Kranz’ in Chi- 
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cago. As the candy went into circulation at once at the 
cost of the ingredients—sugar was 31⁄4 cents a pound 
at that time—he no doubt would be branded today as 
a “Red” straight from Moscow, and the candy division 
of the Chamber of Commerce would see that his bad 


influence was liquidated. 


Pioneer in Modern Recreation 


Thaddeus anticipated the automobile trailer of 1936 
by forty years. In 1896 he built what he called a 
van, nothing more or less than a horse-drawn “trailer” 
fitted with every sort of convenience gadget for house- 
keeping on the road. It was mounted on an old farm- 
wagon chassis. In this contraption he toured all over 
Northern Minnesota during the summer vacations. The 
high point of one of these touring summers was his 
return down Nicollet Avenue in Minneapolis, seated 
in the driver’s seat of his van, barefooted, overalls 
rolled to his knees, his black pointed beard under a 
big farm straw hat and holding the reins with his toes. 
For a number of summers Thad put a shack on a 
river scow chassis, fitted it up with housekeeping con- 
veniences, and spent his vacation on the upper Missis- 
sippi clamming. He found enough good pearls to pay 
expenses, sold the shells to the button factories, and 
passed around fifty dollar pearl necktie pins as gifts 
to his friends. 

This river world of the clammers, as story writers 
later discovered, is a rich new treasury of Americana, 
and none of its humor was lost in the fund of anecdote 
which Giddings brought back as part of the summer’s 
harvest. 


Boys and Girls First 


In 1910 when the only place for boys to swim was the 
old swimming hole, if there was one, or occasionally 
the natatorium in the basement of some Y.M.C.A., if 
there wasn’t, Thaddeus decided that Anoka, his home 
town, needed to have its kids organized during the 
vacation period, On his return from his year’s teaching 
in Oak Park, Illinois, he got a few of them together. 
In a week or so they built a swimming pool. He erected 
a ten-foot post beside it. On top of the post he fasten- 
ed an old plush upholstered rocking chair from his 
home, shaded with a large canvas teamster’s umbrella. 
And here, on top of this pole, in bathing suit and straw 
hat, he sat all summer long and knitted socks while 
acting as life-guard. 

This knitting of his has been a lifelong recreation, 
and when I was in high school, a pair of socks knit by 
Giddings was a museum treasure. During the World 
War the Associated Press made headline news of the 
Minneapolis School Director who knit socks for the 


soldiers on the street cars as he went from school to 
school. The effect of this performance can be best 
imagined if you will picture Thad as a large man of 
vigorous carriage with a figure leaning a bit toward 
the best tradition of Italian tenors. Black hair and 
eyes, Van Dyke beard, white skin and strong nose, he 
guarded his voice from colds, due to being in and out 
of superheated schoolrooms all day, by wearing a black 
woolly greatcoat which came to his heels. Galoshes 
below, and a peaked visor grocer’s cap on top, with a 
turn-down flap over his ears, completed the picture. 
The sight of this formidable male in the corner of a 
streetcar quietly knitting a grey sock was enough to 
break the market a point or two for any clubman whose 
flat tire in the days of no spare wheels had forced him 
on an eight-thirty Hennepin streetcar. 


Practical Patriotism 


Returning to architecture, in 1916 he organized an 
out-of-door theatre for Anoka which we helped him 
plan and he there carried on summer entertainments 
for many years. 

At the beginning of the depression a school music 
teacher named Maddy joined his views with Giddings’ 
experience and out of their combined imagination, 
business ability, and faith in American youth, was 
gradually developed a brand new educational tool— 
the National Music Camps. In Northern Michigan 
they built one of America’s finest and most useful edu- 
cational plants, resting on the soundest of pedagogical 
ideas, 

As early as 1894, Giddings was convinced in his own 
mind of the educational value of music in its intellectual, 
psychological and sociological aspects. He saw that 
music study provided the emotional shock absorber 
which reconciled youth to head work. Free of negative 
labels, music offered mathematics, history, rhetoric, 
aesthetics, and even athletics. Music study was cosmetic 
for the old drab routine schooling. As he said to his 
Oak Park School Board who thought music was a 
“frill,” “My students who major in music are the only 
high school graduates who have a skilled trade with 
which they can support a family from the day they 
leave high school.” 

Thaddeus Giddings is adored by thousands of men 
and women, boys and girls all over the United States, 
and no one remembers his hearty good-natured laughter 
more vividly than I do. On his seventieth birthday in 
1939, the city of Minneapolis gave him a tremendous 
ovation, got out a burlesque edition of one of the city 
dailies in his honor, and at a large banquet, presented 
him with a check to cover a Minneapolis building for 
his Music Camp. 


THIS TOO IS FORM AND FUNCTION but if I stand before it vibrating at sight of its color and forms, if ever 
so little and for ever so short a time, unhaunted by any definite practical thought or impulse—to that extent 
and for that moment it has stolen me away out of myself and put itself there instead; has linked me to the 
universal by making me forget the individual in me, and for that moment, and only while that moment 
lasts, it is to me a work of art. k 

So art is that which heard, read, looked on, while producing no directive impulse, warms me with 
unconscious vibration. 

But. . . what is the essential quality that gives to art the power of exciting this unconscious vibra- 
tion, this impersonal emotion? It has been called beauty! An awkward word; a perpertual begging of 
the question; too current in use, too ambiguous altogether; now too narrow, now too wide—a word, in 
fact, too glib to know at all what it means... but this essential quality of art has also, and more 
happily, been called rhythm. And what is rhythm if not that mysterious harmony between part and part and 
whole which gives what is called life, that exact proportion, the mystery of which is best grasped in observ- 
ing how life leaves an animate creature when the essential relation of part to whole has been sufficiently 
disturbed. 

This. . is surely what the western world has been rediscovering. There has crept into our minds 
once more the feeling that the universe is all of a piece, equipoise supreme: and all things equally wonder- 
ful and mysterious and valuable. We have begun, in fact, to have a glimmering of the artist's creed, 
that nothing may we despise or neglect — JOHN GALSWORTHY, 1908. 
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Cold asphaltic concrete drives and walks—Manchester, New 
Hampshire High School, 


How the cold asphaltic concrete is struck off by means of a 
screed and then hand rolled. 


Asphaltic Concrete Drives and Walks- 
Low Cost + Durability 


By FRED H. LIxDALL, Asphalt Technician Col-Tex Refining Co. 


* Tue construction of durable sidewalks and drive- 
ways which will withstand severe climatic conditions 
over a long period of years, is a problem which the 
architects and home owners, particularly of the North- 
west, are constantly facing. 

A properly constructed driveway and sidewalk should 
be resilient, should not soften in severe heat, or become 
brittle and crack in the severe winter cold of the 
Northwest. They must be of such durable nature as 
not to be affected by frost heaves and yet be resilient 
enough to withstand normal misplacement by settle- 
ment. The construction, the mixture used must be 
sufficiently workable to insure true and even surface, 
thoroughly impervious to water; likewise must be easily 
mixed and handled, and laid with a minimum of equip- 
ment so as to be adaptable for all locations, and must 
be sufficiently low in initial cost to insure extensive 
use. 

Such a sidewalk and driveway meeting the afore- 
mentioned requirement may be obtained by the use 
of one of the asphalt types which include asphalt 
stabilized earth, sand mix, penetration macadam, cold 
mixtures, hot mixtures, rock asphalt and asphalt plank- 
ing. The choice among these depends primarily on 
funds available and on the types of local material that 
can be obtained. 

With this latter statement in mind, and the climatic 
conditions of the Northwest noted, the writer wishes to 
stress the use of cold asphaltic concrete type, as meeting 
the requirements of suitability as hereinbefore described. 

Base 

The support furnished by the subgrade is of primary 
importance, regardless of the type of pavement thereon. 
Therefore it is important that a suitable base be con- 
structed, before the cold asphaltic concrete is applied. 
Sod should be removed, and excavation carried to the 
desired depth, or in the case where fills are necessary, 
the “fill” should be brought to the elevation of the 
surface of the drive or walk, and then the area for the 
base excavated. 

A suitable base may be constructed of crushed stone, 
gravel, crushed slag cinders or sand mix. When stone, 
gravel, or cinders are used, these should be watered 
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and compacted. A base thickness of four (4) to six 
(6) inches is usually sufficient. 

When no curbing is used it is advisable that the 
base should be four (4) to six (6) inches wider than 
the finished drive or walk is to be. However, where 
it is necessary to construct a curved drive or walk, 
some form of curbing should be utilized. 

Sufficient crown should be allowed in the base for 
adequate drainage, with topping thickness constant. 
The maximum grade for driveways should be 15°. 

After the base has been compacted, a tack coat of 
asphalt should be applied, to form a bond between the 
base and the cold asphaltic concrete. 

Surfacing 

A type of cold asphaltic concrete that has definitely 
demonstrated its durability in extreme climatic varia- 
tions and conditions and is easy of application, is one 
composed of asphalt emulsion and suitable aggregates. 
Asphalt emulsion is pure asphalt dispersed for economy 
and convenience in using, in ultra- microscopic sized 
droplets in water as the suspending medium for giving 
proper fluidity, and is used without heating. It is pure 
asphalt in its most usable form, and can be combined 
with cheap local materials, such as sand or gravel, 
with crusher dust making a very economical mixture. 
With such a low-cost mixture, walks and drives may 
be laid to sufficient thickness to give lasting and durable 
results at materially less cost than for other types of 
hard surface walks, which can be made only with ex- 
pensive aggregates. 

Only simple equipment is required for this type of 
cold asphaltic concrete. The mixing is usually done in 
small concrete mixers and can be mixed on the job, or 
hauled to the job in trucks, Due to the good workability 
of the mix, a smooth uniform surface can be obtained. 
The drives or walks are laid in either one or two 
courses. In case of two courses, the first course contains 
slightly larger stone than the surface course. The usual 
thickness is one or two inches of base course and one 
inch of surface course, on a gravel base. Only a small 
roller is necessary for the rolling of these courses. 

A variety of colors for the surface may be obtained 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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NO ROOFING H 


W ien you specify a Nelson Master 
Bonded Roof—you can sit back and put 
your mind at ease! You can be safe in 
assuming it will give many years of 
trouble-free roofing service. In the first 
place, every Nelson Master Bonded Roof 
is fully covered by a bond issued by the 
Fidelity and Casualty Company of New 
York. But, beyond this written guarantee 
you have the 60-year-old reputation for 
manufacturing integrity of the B. F. Nelson 


FOR LONG, ECONOMICAL 
WEATHER PROTECTION, SPECIFY A 
NELSON MASTER BONDED ROOF! 


Mig. Co. All Nelson Bonded Roofs are 
applied with the same expert workman- 
ship, and only highest quality materials 
are used. 

If you are in doubt about the type of 
roof best suited to a particular job, contact 
Nelson’s built-up roofing department. One 
of Nelson’s roofing specialists will tell you 
the kind of roof that will give the best 
service. There is a Nelson Bonded Roof 


for every surface incline. 
ae 


A Nelson 20-Year Bonded Roof on the Minneapolis Water Softening Plant 


THE B. F. NELSON MFG. CO. 


401 N. E. Main Street 


June, 1941 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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NOW READY FOR DELIVERY 


REDWOOD 
BATTS 


Made from the Already Famous 
Palco Wool Redwood Insulation 


Just in time for Spring building comes the new 
REDWOOD BATT, made of the same wiry resilient 
fibres of redwood bark that has made PALCO 
WOOL a favorite with dealers. 


Now, PALCO WOOL is ‘‘Saferized”’ . a new 
process which makes it even more fire resistant 
than before, and whether you sell it in the new 


batt or in the form of wool, you may know that it 


More than 250 Cold Storage Locker Plants in 
the Northwest, operating at zero or less, are in- 
sulated with PALCO WOOL. It's used by Westing- 
house for insulating electric heaters. Everywhere 
you find dealers and manufacturers calling for 
PALCO WOOL when they want a dependable fill 
insulation. 

Now comes the batt, made with the Spring- 
Wedge” feature which makes it easy to install 


and assures a snug fit. Just the answer to your 
home builders’ insulation needs. 


has passed the “blow torch test which shows it 
flame-proof. 


Facts About the New Redwood Batt 


@ It's SAFERIZED—making its fire resistant qualities even 
greater than before. 


@ The Batt is 2x16"x4834", made to fit all standard stud 
spacing. 

Completely enveloped in Kraft paper, the Batt is sewed and 
sealed together so that it will not buckle or sag when being 
installed. 


@ Its Spring-Wedge construction enables it to support itself 
in the wall or ceiling while being installed, and assures 
a snug fit. 


0 Its light weight and extreme rigidity make it easy to install 
overhead between ceiling joists. 


Installed permanently in place by stapling the overhanging 
flanges to the studs or joists. 


@ The flange of the Redwood Batt is designed to pull tight over 
the face of the studs and leave no air space between the 
“Vapor Shield” and the plaster base, but does leave space 
on cold side of insulation when it is desirable. 

© Available for carload shipment from the factory. 

Available in LCL from Twin Cities. 


CANTON LUMBER 
SALES COMPANY 


Phone Locust 2661 


5501 PORTLAND AVE. MINNEAPOLIS 
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ASPHALTIC CONCRETE DRIVES AND WALKS 


(Continued from Page 8) 


by brooming the surface course with a light application 
of emulsified asphalt and covering it with colored stone 
or brick dust, and rolling. 

Attesting to the ever increasing use of asphalt drives 
and walks are several hundred miles of installation cov- 
ering a vast range of climatic conditions from New 
Hampshire to California. 

Several Bituminous contractors in the Northwest 
are qualified installers and the manufacturers of the 
emulsions provide supervision, control of mixes, and 
application and advice on proper specifications for 
specific conditions are available to architects and en- 
gineers. 


THIS BUSINESS OF ARCHITECTURE 


By Royar Barry WILL 
Reinhold Publishing Co. $2.75 


A Review 

Two hundred and ten pages of practical wisdom 
written in a fluent and readable style by a man who 
talks about what he knows and knows what he is talk- 
ing about. 

This book should prove of inestimable value to any 
architect, young or old, who wants to increase his 
chances of success in the practice of architecture. 

The book is dedicated to “the young men in ar- 
chitecture upon whose shoulders must fall the task of 
restoring the profession to its proper position of leader- 
ship, as much through the exercise of sound common 
sense in good business practice as through order and 
beauty in the design of their buildings.“ It presents 
the facts in a clear and understanding manner. It’s a 
book you'll read over many times. 

Outstanding chapters are those on “Keeping Your 
Overhead Underfoot, “Stalking and Capture of 
Clients” and “Your Office Records and Documents.” 


© Our Fifty-Sixth Year Constructing @ 

Sidewalks, Steps, Borders, Driveways, Waterproof Mastic Con- 

crete for worn out floors—Bonded—Approved—Repairing a 
Specialty. 


Crown Sidewalk & Block Co., Inc. 


2501 Washington St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. Granville 4351 


BLUE PRINTING 
PHOTO COPIES--PLANOGRAPHS 


Complete Equipment for 


STUDIOS AND 
DRAFTING ROOMS 


H. A. ROGERS CO. 


AT. 2247 911 MARQUETTE AVE. 


June, 1941 


1316 No. 3rd St. 


Make a 100% investment 
and Stop Wasting Fuel 


Hundreds of Minneapolis Property | 
Owners have seen the light“, 
following are a few of them: 


Sheridan Hotel Buckingham Apts. 
Wesley Temple Bldg. Sexton Bldg. 
Andrews Hotel Drexel Apt. 
Hampshire Arms Ogden Hotel 


510 Groveland Hotel New Filtration Plant 
Standard Oil Co. 


THE COLE 
DRAFT GOVERNOR 


For Free Survey of Your Fire and Draft Condition 
Call AT. 1259 


Cole-Sullivan Eng. Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. C. Ochs Brick & 
Tile Company 


Manufacturers of 
Artistic Face Brick, Common Brick and 
Structural Building Tile for 
Every Purpose 


+ 
Executive Office, 


Springfield, Minnesota 
4 
General Sales Offices 
906 Foshay Tower 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A Program... 


FOR PROFESSIONAL BETTERMENT 


By Jack Lirtie, Publicist for Southern California Chapter, A. J. A. 


Any program designed to better the architectural 
profession must, if it is to be successful, take into ac- 
count the position of the profession today and then 
proceed with plans to bring it up to the desired stand- 
ard. 

Many architects seem to be acutely conscious of the 
fact that the profession stands at the crossroads today. 
It must either go forward or go back, and since it is 
being attacked directly and indirectly and has made no 
concerted effort in the direction of self-improvement, 
it can therefore be safely assumed that it is constantly 
losing ground in the public eye. 

The Chapter as a whole, however, has indicated its 
consciousness of the need for a program of professional 
betterment else it would not have established a standing 
aggressive committee or authorized the funds for this 
report. 


I. FORCES WORKING AGAINST THE 
ARCHITECT 


A. Public Apathy and Misunderstanding 

The greatest single negative force which confronts 
the profession is public apathy and misunderstanding. 
By and large the public is not at all architect conscious. 
When it thinks of building it rarely thinks of building 
in terms of architectural services. Many people believe 
that the architect is a luxury which is for the rich 
alone; others that architecture is a kind of package 
which may be purchased. These people seem to be 
unaware that architectural excellence varies and thus, 
to them, a harried draftsman in a builder’s office sup- 
plies the same service as the individual licensed A.I.A. 
architect. Others believe that the architect is a dubious 
type of middleman—out to get a slice of the business 
—who renders a service which is not really necessary. 

Thus it may be said that the public at large has 
little knowledge of the real function of the architect, 
the manner in which he is remunerated and the real 
need that exists for his services. It is an unpleasant and 
provoking truth that most lay people believe they can 


“shop around” and obtain free or nearly free architec- 
tural services. 

Any program of professional betterment must take 
into account this great public apathy and misunder- 
standing. To be successful, such a program must in- 
clude methods for interpreting the architect and his 
functions to the public. 

B. The Building Trades 

Many architects dislike to discuss the relations of 
the profession with the building trades. Some of them 
pretend to ignore the general contractors and sub- 
contractors, and to consider them as a necessary evil 
in the conduct of their business. Other architects feel 
that it is a very unhealthy condition to have the trades 
militantly against the architect, and while this condition 
does not actually exist, it can be safely said that many 
contractors feel that the architect does not adequately 
protect their interests, and they are antagonistic toward 
him. 

The general and sub-contractors are actually part as- 
semblers and part manufacturers. They feel that as 
such they are bearing all financial responsibility and are 
taking all the gamble. They consider the architect an 
artistic “longhair” who acts as a go-between in the re- 
lations between owner and contractor. Since the ar- 
chitect is without any direct monetary responsibility, 
they feel that he is far more likely to favor the owner’s 
interests than the contractor’s. This is all the more true, 
they say, because the architect’s direct responsibility is 
to the owner. Therefore, the contractor is only too 
glad to hire a young draftsman and through him to 
proffer presumably free architectural service so that 
he may deal directly with the owner. 

The fact that the majority of construction is not ar- 
chitecturally supervised or designed proves that as far 
as the public is concerned, the contractor has been 
successful in eliminating the architect. 

This point proves again the need for public educa- 
tion. It also indicates how greatly an aggressive pro- 
gram of trade relations is required to eliminate this 
condition. 


MONTANA TRAVERTINE 


Color, Beauty, Charm in Five Colors 


A most lasting decorative stone in creme, sienna, rose tan, golden buff and Sioux sanguine. 


Ask us for samples. 


The United States Government is using Montana Travertine in finishing many of its out- 


standing buildings. 


It is the successful rival of finest Italian stone. 


Quarried at Gardner, Montana, by 


NORTHWESTERN IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


OFFICE: 176 E. FIFTH STREET, ST, PAUL, MINN. 
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C. The Real Estate Operator 

The real estate operator is not a dangerous opponent 
of architectural services. He does, however, frequently 
have tie-ups with builders, so that the ultimate effect 
is the same. Any comprehensive program of profes- 
sional betterment must therefore include methods for 
securing the respect and favor of real estate people. 


II. HOW TO OVERCOME THESE NEGATIVE 
FORCES 


Solving the three problems which have been briefly 
outlined above is not a matter of magic, but merely 
of plain horse sense. Our first job is to: 


A. Educate the Public—by Five Different Methods 


I. Space Advertising 

Advertising in magazines and newspapers is the most 
inexpensive method of mass selling of commercial and 
residential architectural services. For a relatively small 
cost it permits you to tell to thousands the same story 
which you would use in your office to a prospective 
client. By proper selection of the media to be used it 
is possible to address this story to just those people who 
present the best market for the sale of architectural 
servies, Such space advertising would explain the func- 
tions of the architect and justify his deserved pivotal 
position in the building industry. Each advertisement 
would be signed by the chapter and would thus gain 
an authority not obtainable in any other way. 


2. Printed Matter 

There can be no question of the tremendous value of 
having properly designed booklets. To explain the 
many advantages which accrue to the owner who hires 
an A. I. A. architect, it is my belief that we should have 
one booklet dealing strictly with the function of the 
residential architect and another with that of the com- 
mercial architect. Such booklets would be of great 
value to the individual architect who would give them 
to prospects whom he has interviewed for the first time. 
These booklets, signed by the chapter, would lend 
authority to the facts and information which he gave 
verbally to his prospect. 

There are many additional uses for the booklets. 
They can be sent out in response to inquiries from 
newspaper and magazine advertising. They can be 
given out at architectural shows and exhibits. They 
can be distributed, we believe, through certain financial 
houses, through coéperating real estate operators, and 
by all of our great purveyor group. 


3. Bulletins 

There is at the moment considerable misunderstand- 
ing concerning the ethics involved in the use of 
bulletins and billboards. At the present time it seems 
that there are not sufficient funds available for billboard 
advertising, but I should like to point out briefly one 
or two facts which the members of the chapter might 
be considering so that when more funds are available 
they will be able to determine in their own minds 
whether such billboards should have a place in an en- 
larged program. 

Billboards do not have to look commercial. A good 
looking and dignified billboard presenting the archi- 
tectural function briefly is no more difficult to attain 
than a similar announcement set in type. 

Billboards carrying an urgent message and placed 
on or near important sub-divisions have immense 
prestige and selling value. They “hit” the prospect at 
the most psychological time—when he is considering 
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Contractor: Standard Const. Co., Minneapolis 
Architect: Ernest Schmidt, Mankato 
Ready-Mix Concrete: Certified Concrete Co., St. Paul 


CARNEY SCORES AGAIN 


Carney Building Products deliver top values 
in modern construction. Carney Cement for 
Masonry, used in the construction of the Coca- 
Cola Bottling Works, has provided stronger, 
more durable bonds. Freedom from efflores- 
cence assures future beauty as well. Carney's 
superior plasticity assures easy workability and 
better bedding of brick. 

The new structural values of blended concrete 
of Carney Natural Cement and Portland helps 
make the Coca-Cola Plant a blue ribbon job. 
Here are the val- 
ues: No bleeding 
—no scaling—less 


OTHER n 
CARNEY . 
BUILDING ee ST 
PRODUCTS 


plasticity. 
Investigate Car- 
Carney Rock- 


ney Masonry Ce- 
ment and Carney 
Natural Cement 


wool for Insula- before making 
tion—Industrial 8 on 
r your next job. 

Insulation in Engineering and 
sulation Ce- laboratory serv- 
ment — Cord ices are available 
n for use of all Car- 
Rock—Rip Rap ney Building 
—Crushed Products. Write 


the Carney Com- 
pany for complete 
details. 


Stone 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA 


St. Paul, Chicago, Des Moines, Omaha, Fargo. 
St. Louis, Detroit, Milwaukee 


Coca- 
Cola 
Plant, 
St. Paul 
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CARNEY COMPANY 


American Artstone 
Materials 


Are available in various colors, shades and textures 
with exposed aggregate in an acid edged, honed 
or polished surface finish, for interior or exterior 
work. 


Artstone Products 


Thin slabs for facing 
over masonry back-up 
or for double duty as 
forming and decorative 
facing on cast-in-place 
concrete, 


Wainscoting slabs. 


Face cinder or waylite 
blocks for partitions or 
back-up. 


Concrete roof slabs. 
Ashlar, Trim, Tracery and Steps. 
Specialties of all kinds. 


We invite you to come here and look over Artstone 
materials or write us. 


American Artstone Company 


HEAD OFFICE & PLANT AT 
NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


A COMPLETE 


| landscape 1 


with reliable plant materials and 
competent workmen. Workmen 


insured and plant materials 


guaranteed. 


The H. G. Loftus Co. 


Nursery Office. Cleveland and Roselawn 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Midway 8077 Evenings, LaSalle 7179 


the purchase of a piece of property upon which to 
build. 


4. Radio 

The use of radio by architects is good advertising be- 
cause it is direct and covers a broad segment of the 
people. This feature might be obtained without cost. 
Radio talks will not expressly cover architectural 
function, but will do so indirectly: dedication of public 
buildings, “Why the California Home Is the Nation’s 
Best,” etc. Spot announcements may sometimes be used 
where there is a commercial program selecting that 
segment of the public in which our prime interest lies. 


5. Advertising Indirectly Through the Purveyor 

There is quite a group of enlightened purveyors 
which could be induced to coéperate in promoting the 
program of professional betterment. I feel sure that 
many of them would be willing to run a by-line in their 
own magazine and newspaper advertising which would 
point out the advantages of hiring an A. I. A. architect. 
We might even get them to carry this thought through 
other phases of their merchandising programs such as 
direct mail and radio broadcasts. 


B. Re-sell the Trades 

I cannot stress too strongly the need for this phase 
of public relations in any program of professional 
betterment. And it is a fact that you will have to clean 
your own house before you can get very far in this 
work. Other professions have proven that professional 
procedures must be revamped which are at variance 
with the best interests of the trades and militate un- 
justly against their possibilities for profit. 

In addition, the architectural profession and the in- 
dividual architect must realize that the trades have 
grown to think of them as “long hairs” instead of pro- 
gressive business men. It seems to me that there are six 
methods by which we can accomplish our aim of re- 
selling the trades: 

1. By attending trade meetings and explaining 
the architect and his purposes. 

2. By showing that this, the chapter's program of 
professional betterment, is designed to increase busi- 
ness for ALL. That it is disinterested to the extent 
that it does not try to sell any one piece of land, any 
particular materials, any specific fabricator, or any 
one architectural designer. 

3. By convincing the trades through addresses to 
local trade meetings and conventions that the archi- 
tect has re-dedicated himself to the principle of pro- 
tecting all against injustices; that he is actively 
working to plug up the loopholes in architectural 
procedure which make these injustices. 

4. By contributing to the important local trade 
magazine articles and announcements of interest to 
both the local trades and the architect. 

5. By inviting representatives of the trades to 
architectural meetings where subjects of mutual in- 
terest are discussed; and by encouraging the trade 
representatives to candidly point out such portions 
of standard procedure as seem unjust or too flexible. 
In this way the trades will see for themselves that 
architects are business men and not “long hairs,” and 
that they are actively trying to improve their own 
standards and ethics. 

6. By acknowledging in print the names of the 
trades which have collaborated with the architect to 
produce the building or house which is being pub- 
licized or displayed in an architectural show. 


NORTHWEST ARCHITECT 


C. Re-sell the Real Estate Operator 

1. Coéperate by offering architectural A.I.A. 
“steering” committees to pass on plans or advise with 
prospective builders. 

2. Put up prizes or give an honorary scroll to the 
best house built in each important sub-division with- 
in a given time as judged by an A. I. A. committee. 
Also to commercial and public buildings, 

III. WHAT MAY BE EXPECTED FROM 
PROGRAM 


There is not the shadow of a doubt in my mind but 
what this program sincerely followed out will greatly 
improve public acceptance of A. I. A. architecture. Fur- 
thermore, it will make selling for the individual architect 
considerably easier. It will prepare the public mind 
for an approval of your chapter’s program against 
architectural bureaucracy in government—a program 
to which you must soon give serious thought. 

Once started, this program must never be allowed to 
lapse. For, as Bruce Barton so neatly put it, “We do 
not advertise to a congregation of people, but to a 
moving parade.” Thus, a new group of buyers of both 
commercial and residential architectural service is being 
born every day. 


THIS 


Weekly Bulletin. 


WHEN TO USE AN ARCHITECT ON A 
REMODELING JOB 


From U. S. Gypsum Company’s Booklet, 
“How to Modernize Your Home” 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVICE and service are always help- 
ful but they are strongly recommended on such jobs as 
these : 

Alterations involving a major change in the interior 
or exterior of your home. 

Such operations as making an old barn into a house, 
or renovating an old farm house into a modern resi- 
dence. 

Any general rearrangement of floor space and rooms 
to make your home more livable. 

Building an addition to your house. 

On such projects an architect will protect against 
changes that spoil the appearance of your home., He 
will frankly advise you if the work you contemplate is 
worth the cost. He will prevent mistakes in planning or 
structural errors which would spoil the work entirely. 

He can, if you wish, furnish a perspective of his 
recommendations to help you visualize how your home 
will look. All of this is done before reconstruction starts 
and you need not start the job until you are sure his 
plan meets your needs. 

If you have in mind the type of remodeling which 
needs an architect, and you have no architect, ask 
your dealer to recommend one. Not all architects take 
remodeling jobs, while some make a specialty of this 
kind of work. Your dealer will guide in selecting the 
right one. 


We HEARD that after July 1, 1941, A. Reinhold Me- 
lander, Architect, will be located at 603 Alworth Build- 
ing, Duluth, Minnesota. 
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OVER 300 


distinctive combi- 
nations possible. 
For all styles ar- 
chitecture, Units 
100% factory-fit- 
ted and assem- 
bled. Installed in 
30 minutes! 


Y 


ACHIEVE WINDOW EFFECTS LIKE THIS... 
WITH STOCK SIZE M CASEMENT UNITS 


Ventilating units can be specified 1, 2 or 3 lights wide and up to 
5 lights high to set singly or in combination with fixed or other 
ventilating units. Any or all muntin bars may be omitted. Angular 
mullions of any degree available. Other Pella features: 


ROLSCREENS —the original in- WELDED STEEL FRAMES— 
side screens that roil up and down, rust p.oofed and lined with clear 
Inconspicuous, they preserve the white pine, toxic treated, Genuine 
beauty of windows you design. white pine sash. 


(Also available for other types WEATHER STRIP eint proof 


and makes of windows.) design! Compression type. Ad- 


DUAL GLAZING -single glass justable. 


panel. Efficient. Easy to remove. 


“Collection of Pella Window Ideas“ Sent FREE 


pencil sketches suggest how to 
adapt Pella Casements. 20 pages. File 
Get your copy FREE! Write: 


ROLSCREEN COMPANY 


Numerous 


sige. 


Dept. 351 PELLA, IOWA 


| ARCHITECTS RECOGNIZE 
THREE ESSENTIALS FOR 


PERFECT TILE 
INSTALLATIONS | 


First 


The quality of material 


| 


Second 


Proper selection of color and design 
to specifications 


Third 


and most important — Skilled 
Installation 


It is our policy to adhere strictly to 


All Three 
DRAKE MARBLE COMPANY 


403 WESLEY TEMPLE BLDG. 60 PLATO AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Geneva 6366 Cedar 4759 
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Officers and Directors, 1941 


Officers 


W. H. Tusler—President 
202 Foshay Tower 


Minneapolis 

J. C. Taylor First Vice President 
Hibbing 

R. E. Sorenson—Second Vice President 
Winona 

Frank W. Jackson—Treasurer 
Saint Cloud 

H. W. Fridlund—Secretary 


1593 University Avenue 
Saint Paul 


Directors 


E. D. Corwin, Saint Paul 
Francis H. Fitzgerald, Duluth 

H. W. Fridlund, Minneapolis 
Charles A. Hausler, Saint Paul 
Frank W. Jackson, Saint Cloud 
Louis C. Pinault, Saint Cloud 
Arnold I. Raugland, Minneapolis 
R. E. Sorenson, Winona 

J. C. Taylor, Hibbing 

W. H. Tusler, Minneapolis 


Standing Committees for 1941 


The following committees have been appointed by 
President Tusler to serve the Association during the year. 
Committee Chairmen and members alike share the re- 
sponsibility of seeing to it that their committees meet 
and function. 


PRACTICE, FEES, AND ETHICS 


E. D. Corwin, Chairman 
P. C. Bettenburg A. O. Larson 
B. O. Boyum Louis C. Pinault 
F. H. Fitzgerald Roy N. Thorshov 
Oscar T. Lang 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND EDUCATION 


G. W. Shifflet, Chairman 
Louis G. Pinault 
Thos. J. Shefchik 
J. C. Taylor 


Louis Bersback 
K. M. Fullerton 
Roy Childs Jones 
J. J. Liebenberg 


INDUSTRY RELATIONS 


A. I. Raugland, Chairman 


Jarl H. Buetow Hans C. Larson 
C. W. Farnham Dale R. McEnary 


BUILDING CODE 


Albert O. Larson, Chairman 
Paul M. Havens 
A. I. Raugland 


Wm. G. Dorr 
H. W. Fridlund 
C. A. Hausler 


HOUSING 
Robert T. Jones, Chairman 


Ray R. Gauger (Additional members may 
be selected by chairman) 


PUBLICATIONS 
H. W. Fridlund, Chairman 


Fred Klawiter 
Gilbert Winkelmann 
A. O. Lamon 


Robert Cerney 
K. M. Fullerton 
John Jager 


OF THE MINNESOTA 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES AT WORK 


PLANS ARE UNDERWAY to make the 1941 annual con- 
vention of Minnesota Association of Architects to be 
held in Duluth (the air conditioned city) with head- 
quarters at Hotel Duluth, on August 22, 23 and 24 
(Friday, Saturday and Sunday) the largest and best 
convention yet, according to Otto M. Olsen, Duluth, 
chairman of the general convention committee. 


General Arrangements Committee Meets July 11 


The general convention committee will hold its next 
meeting in Duluth on the evening of July 11. The 
committee is comprised of the following: 


O. M. Olsen, Chairman 
E. R. Erickson, Sec’y 
R. P. Damberg 

Wm. G. Dorr 

W. E. Ellingsen 

F. H. Fitzgerald 

H. W. Fridlund 


P. M. Havens 
Wm. Ingemann 
A. R. Melander 
T. J. Shefchik 
H. S. Starin 

J. G. Taylor 
W. II. Tusler 


Other committees for the convention are as follows: 
Tickets and Attendance: 


Wm. G. Chair- F. W. Jackson 
man H. N. Orrfalt 

E. D. Corwin G. Pass, Ir. 

R. P. Damberg A. I. Raugland 

E. R. Erickson R. E. Sorenson 


Dorr, 


Wm. Ingemann 
Exhibits: 
P. M. Havens, Chair- C. E. Nystrom 
man P. M. Olsen 
W. E. Ellingsen, Ass't L. C. Pinault 
Chairman G. W. Shifflet 


P. H. L. Burrell J. C. Taylor 


Reception and Hospitality: 


A. R. Melander, Chair- 
man 

Chas. Hausler 

A. O. Larson 


Publicity: 
H. W. Fridlund, Chair- 
man 
H. S. Starin, Ass’t 
Chairman 
B. O, Boyum 


Ladies: 


Mrs O. M. Olsen, 
Temp. Chairman 
Mrs. F. H. Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Chas. Hausler 
Mrs. Wm. Ingemann 

Mrs. O. T. Lang 


P. M. Olsen 
L. C. Pinault 
J. C. Taylor 
M. N. Willis 


A. O. Larson 

A. R. Melander 
T. J. Shefchik 

J. C. Taylor 

G. L. Winkelmann 


Mrs. A. O. Larson 
Mrs. A. R. Melander 
Mrs. T. J. Shefchik 
Mrs. H. S. Starin 
Mrs. W. N. Willis 
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WE MUST HAVE PUBLICITY 


* Tuere has been a lot of talk about the need of architects getting publicity and the need of advising 
the public as to what an architect is, what he does, and how he can be of value in any building project. 
The trouble is that mostly all we have done about it is TALK. And this talking has been going on for 10 
or 20 years. At that time it was chiefly the feeble cry of the small office or the individual practitioner 
complaining about competition chiefly by lumber companies, carpitects and others. At that time the 
larger offices (who were concerned only with “important” commissions) paid little attention to the little 
fellow. Furthermore, they never bothered with small houses—in fact even today (and this may be hard 
to believe but it is true) —we know of a firm of architects who suggested to a prospective client for a 
$6,500 house that he have Mr. So and So (who is a contractor) not only build his house but “make 
the plans,” 


Lately, however, the larger offices have finally begun to worry and wonder a bit and are raising a 
cry to the Institute Why doesn’t the Institute do something.” They are finally becoming aware of 
the engineering-contracting-architect firms, many of prominence, who furnish architectural service along 
with the building—minus of course the important factor of impartial supervision and inspection and also 
too often minus those two essential ingredients of good architecture—beauty and practicability. They 
have begun to worry somewhat too at the constant encroachment by government bureaus and what is 
worse the all too apparent indications that many people in high places who should know better, still 
consider the architect merely as someone who makes pretty pictures or who puts “architecture” on the 


building. 


Now we might as well stop fooling ourselves—it’s very much our own fault. Recently in an architec- 
tural publication, Travis Grower Walsh, A. I. A., stated “The actual benefits which accrue by the 
employment of an architect are so manifold that the telling would take more space than is avail- 


able.” Sure—fine—great, but let's start telling the facts to Mr. and Mrs. America instead of to our- 


selves. 


Apparently the Institute, which is perhaps the logical national organization to promote a proper ad- 
vertising, or must we say, “public relations” campaign, is waiting for demands from its chapters and 
members before it plans any such campaign or considers the ways and means whereby a successful 
campaign might be financed. 

May we suggest that the Institute take a cross section poll of its chapter and State Association mem- 
bers and find out the attitude as of today in reference to a national program of paid public relations (on 
a plane of course with that promulgated in behalf of our not-less-professional friends the Doctors). 


Let the Institute assert and evidence its national leadership by bringing into unity the many plans 
and ideas being talked about and by analyzing the work which has been done locally by various groups 
(notably California State Association, southern section) and then coming forward with a plan of ac- 
tion to be submitted, not at convention time when only a comparative handful can be present, but to 
the organized and functioning State Associations and Chapters representing the 12,000 architects of 
America. (24 States have associations, of which 21 are affiliated with the Institute, representing 85% of 
the architects of America.) 


Incidental to all the above, it is this writer’s opinion that a national magazine published by the Ar- 
chitects, similar to Hygea Magazine published by the Doctors, would not only provide an excellent 
medium but would be supported in an advertising way by the reputable manufacturers who in the 
final analysis would like to see the architect in his rightful position as leader of the building industry 
rather than what he too often is now—one to be coddled and put up with to a certain extent while the 
manufacturer actually “goes to work” on the operative builders, lumber yards and last, but not least, 
owners, to the end that while we don’t always realize it we as architects are often circumvented and 
minimized, 

To the few great leaders in the building industry who have been speaking our pieces for us in their 
consumer advertising, we say, “Thank You”—keep it up—we appreciate it—and one of these days 
we're going to start telling the people of America ourselves because we know that we must do so for 
our own preservation and we know we should do so as a duty to society and to our country. 


The SHARP Pencil 


SHALL WE HOLD OUR OWN OR HOLD THE BAG? 


UNLESS we are completely wrong, or unless the 
present setups are radically amended or unless we do 
something about it, the handwriting on the wall begins 
to spell out “Northwest Architects Will Get Little Op- 
portunity to Participate in Defense Program,” 

And this despite the fact that individually and as an 
organization the architects have volunteered their serv- 
ices. Months ago we were asked to fill out, and most 
of us did fill out, questionnaires outlining in detail our 
experience, education, organization and facilities for 
fitting into the defense picture. Presumably these were 
turned over to the proper officials but that was the last 
we have heard about it. In the meantime the plan 
factories of Capitol Hill grind out plans of everything 
from barracks to chapels. Even if it might be proved 
that this is the most economical and practical way to 
produce standardized buildings there certainly would 
seem to be logic in a plan whereby our local architects 
could fit these plans to local conditions and materials 
and supervise the construction, Perhaps it is not too 
late to do something about it. 

Another situation, and one which we can and should 
do something about, is that wherein a well known local 
Minnesota manufacturing concern obtains a large de- 
fense contract and as a consequence is required to ex- 
pand its plant facilities. Plans are prepared by em- 
ployes of an association of Northwest lumber dealers. 
This case is as much the fault of the architects them- 
selves as anyone else. If the public generally knew 
what architects are and what true architectural serv- 
ices consist of they would go to an established archi- 
tect as a matter of course when contemplating any 
building venture. 

A third, and very serious problem to be faced, and 
soon, is the one concerning priorities. We are advised 
that plans now call for putting priorities on house 
building into effect within a month. In immediate 
defense areas the restrictions will only be on expensive 
homes but elsewhere it is going to be made more diffi- 
cult than ever to obtain materials for houses. The 
critical list now being prepared is said to include heat- 
ing, plumbing, insulating board, most metals, and, in 
some localities, lumber. So we will have a situation 
of not being given an opportunity to participate in 
defense housing as such and then on top of it all prob- 
ably find private non-defense work stymied because of 
priorities. So—it behooves each and every one of us 
to plan on working together with each other as an 
organization to see if there is anything we can do about 
it all. And when we find that there is—then to do 
something about it. They're doing it in Michigan and 
in California and we can do it here, too. There will 
be many vital problems to be tackled at the Duluth 
Convention in August so plan now to attend and be a 
factor in the promotion of your profession and welfare. 
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Send in your 
“Sharp Pencil” 


Why 
Architects 


Favor 


GAS 
HEAT 


IN Minneapolis today, 95 
per cent of all new homes with automatic 
heat enjoy Gas Heat. 

Full information on gas heat equipment 
and operating costs is available, without 
charge, to architects and engineers. Simply 
phone our new House Division. 


MINNEAPOLIS GAS LIGHT COMPANY 
Marquette Avenue at Eighth Street + Main 5133 


NORTHWEST ARCHITECT 


“The Twin City Granitine 
Nu-Shelf Improved 


AMERICA’S FAVORITE 


Laundry Tray 


@ With Integral Shelf and Built in Wash Board 
@ Modern, Convenient, Durable and Sanitary 


For Quality, Demand Twin City Granitine Trays 
Manufactured by 
Twin City Granitine Company, Inc. 
450-456 North Cleveland : St. Paul, Minnesota 
Sold by all leading plumbing supply houses 


Vitrock, a 
New Develop- 
ment in Archi- 


Vitrock 
a Long Rec- 
ognized Need. 
A Porcelain 
Enamel Panel 
Free from 
Surface Dis- 
tortions. 


Also Available 

for Window 

Stools—A ny 
Color 


Te Snom VitRoce 
ae ALL Smarts — 


VITROCK DETAIL 
Vitrock provides flat porcelain enamel building 
parts. A new (patent applied for) process enables us 
to guarantee Vitrock free from waves and buckles... . 
Vitrock is applied like our regular hollow architec- 
tural porcelain enamel . . it weighs 4½ to 5 lbs. 
more per sq. ft... . small additional cost... is com- 
pletely flat. 
Vitrock assures entire satisfaction 


DAVIDSON ENAMEL PRODUCTS, INC. 
Lima, Ohio 


JOEL F. JACKSON 


Northwest Representative 
803 PENCE BUILDING, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June, 1941 


Wool 


INSULATION 


Bakeamn- 


SEALED 


Tested in the most rigorous of climates—proved 
by performance in 250,000 homes—Balsam-Wool 
Sealed Insulation, applied by the Famous Minne- 
sota System—is the SURE way to insulate. Write 
for information about the DOUBLE advantages 
which Balsam-Wool provides. 


INSULATING INTERIOR FINISH 


Exclusive style and beauty—harmonious FADE- 
PROOF colors—plus insulating and acoustical 
value—put Nu-Wood Kolor-Fast Insulating Interior 
Finish in a class by itself. Write for full informa- 
tion—and ask about Sta-Lite, a new reflective 
board with 76% light reflection. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 


Dept. 186-5, First National Bank Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


Nu-Wood . . Products of Weyerhaeuser . . Balsam-Wool 


Specify These Low-Cost Sturdy 
Retaining Walls On Your 
Next House Job. 

Never crumble, chip or rust. 

High light-reflection value. 

3. One-piece, heavy, copper- 
alloy, corrugated steel, hot- 
dip galvanized after forma- 
tion. No peeling. Durable 
beyond belief. 

4. Ask for free folder NWA-41. 
See SWEET’S File 1941, Sect. 13/44 
SAINT PAUL CORRUGATING Co. 
So. End Wabasha Bridge—St. Paul, Minn. 


ne 


Here's the Man to See 


for that bulging waistline 

or run-down, tired feeling 
Services consist of individual, supervised 
workout, steam bath, hot room, shower, 
massage and ultra-violet ray treatments, 


Exercise fitted to each man’s personal re- 
quirements. Keep fit and enjoy life. 


VIKING 
HEALTH SYSTEMS, INC. 
McKnight Bldg. BR. 5177 


Fritz Moe 
Physical Director 
Est. 1916 


AUTOMATIC HEATING AND DEFENSE 


Whatever demands may be made upon us in the 


interest of defense, it seems certain that shelter must 
be provided for. 


Therefore, it seems improbable that there will be any 
major curtailment of the building of homes, but it is 
likely that the type of homes and the kind of equip- 
ment used in their construction will be carefully 
scrutinized and by various means controlled. I mean 
controlled in the interest of essential ma- 
terials and, necessary, in making substitutions 
which will provide sound construction, 
comfort, healthful living conditions and 
economy in maintenance and operation. 


conserving 
where 
reasonable 
maximum 


One phase of this problem which is alre ady receiving 
consideration and publicity is that of heating. There 
is, as you know, considerable concern as regards the 
supply of fuel particularly on the east coast (due not 
to a shortage of fuel but to a lack of transportation 

This shortage can be avoided or overcome 
on waste. 


facilities). 
by a war 

For instance, in the current discussion regarding 
fuel oil on the seaboard—statistics prove that 
by a concerted effort to increase oil burner efficie ncy, 
sufficient savings may be made to more than off-set 
the possible decrease in the supply of oil. Likewise, the 
increased efficiency can avoid a shortage of coal; but 


eastern 


Wr. Architect 
WILL YOU DO THIS? 


Will you let us show you some stoker in- 


for efficient operation the element of human error and 
carelessness must be minimized. 

Therefore, the solution of this immediate fuel prob- 
lem, and those which may face us in the future, lies 
in the continuance of the use of automatic heating, 
whether with coal, gas or oil—because it has been 
conclusively proved that automatic heating in large 
buildings, as well as homes, avoids wasteful over-heating 
and inefficient firing, and therefore requires less fuel 
than hand-fired heating. 


automatic firing also 


used for other defense 


instances 
can be 


Further, in 
labor, 


many 
releases which 


needs. 


There is no question either but that automatic heat- 
ing provides more healthful conditions, and helps in 
the avoidance of colds and other respiratory 
In fact there have been complete campaigns by city 
health departments built around the subject of “better 
health through better heating.” Authoritative medical 
journals, including the Journal of the American Medical 
Association have published over 260 articles on the 
subject within the last few years, and the health of the 
nation is going to be of paramount interest in the 


diseases. 


defense program. 


the government is re- 
control of 


In recognition of these facts, 
quiring automatic heating and automatic 


stallations that are giving clean heat, safe 


heat, healthy heat, with a maximum of com- 


NORTHWESTERN 


PHONE—NESTOR 4641 


Just phone us and ask for Mr. Sanderlin. 


fort and convenience and at a season's cost 
that is very low and economical? 


FUEL COMPANY 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


NORTHWEST ARCHITECT 


LOOK — A Twin City Quiz 


WHO ARE THESE GUYS? 


WHERE WAS THE PICTURE TAKEN—-AND WHEN? 


For the nearest correct list—or for the first correct list received in case anyone knows everybody in the picture Noxru- 
west ARCHITECT will present the latest book on Frank Lloyd Wright as edited by Frederick Gutheim. (Reviewed in this 


issue.) 


the heating in most of the cantonments and other build- 
ings which are now being constructed. 

to these inherent values of automatic 
heating, further economy can be gained by: 


In addition 


l. Periodic inspections of the heating equipment, 
to be sure that it is operating efficiently and is 
in good repair. 


2. Inclusion in the control system of such instru- 
ments as: 


(a) Chronotherm unit), which au- 
tomatically lowers night temperatures to a 


fuel-saving level, thus increasing the fuel 


(control 


is at your service, 


June, 1941 


Venetians Combine Beauty With Service 


HOMES MUST HAVE WINDOWS—even those having latest air con- 
ditioning: for much of the charm and beauty of a Home depends upon 
its window treatment. 
fication list mean that your client is assured of modern window treat- 
ment which combines artistic beauty with everyday service. 
could better dollar value be obtained? Our engineering department 
May we assist? 


WARREN VENETIAN BLIND COMPANY 


2907 East Hennepin Avenue 


conservation by from 10% to 30% ad- 


ditional. 
(b) Limit Controls, which wasteful 
over-heating of the heating unit itself. 


prevent 


(c) Circulators in hot-water heating 
to further avoid over-heating and to get 


quick distribution of heat; also in new con- 


systems 


struction to make possible smaller pipe 
sizes, thus conserving material. 
For these reasons automatic heating is important 


in the defense program and should be included in 


planning for new buildings or in modernizing old ones. 


WARREN VENETIAN BLINDS on your speci- 


How 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Minneapolis Blue Printing Co. 


Blue Printing 
Photostating 
Reproduction Tracings 
Multilith Plates 
Superstats 


Drafting Room Furniture 
Filing Equipment 
Architects and 
Engineers Supplies 


Main 5444 


523 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 


“SMOOTH CEILINGS” SYSTEM 


The New Streamlined Flat Ceiling Floor System 
Used with Concrete or Steel Columns 
Solid Concrete or Cellular Slabs. 


SEE SWEET’S ARCHITECTURAL CAT. P. 3/14 
802 MET. LIFE BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


= 


ACME STONE COMPANY 


CONCRETE BLOCKS and 
PRECAST CONCRETE JOISTS 


Office 2937 Lyndale Ave. So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Phone 
Regent 5123 


Service®. 


MATERIALS- SERVICE 


Blue Print|: 


QUALITY PRINTS 


No Blue Print Job Too Small or Too Large 
CEDAR 8627 


Raom D. Endicott Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 


E. E. BACH MILLWORK CO. 
3121 Hiawatha Ave. - Minneapolis 


Distributors of Andersen Casement Units and 
Andersen Narroline Frames 


a 


COLD WEATHER!! Why not save the heat with 
SOULE 


( WEATHER STRIPPED 


Designed for Minnesota Climate 


GEO. T. WARNER Minneapolis Br, 3259 


Thomas Moulding Floor Co. 


310 Thorpe Building 
Allantic 8261 Minneapolis, Minn. 
MOULTILE (Asphalt Tile) and all Types Composition Flooring 


SERLEY SASH & DOOR CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sash, Doors, 
High Grade Interior Finish 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


Frames and 


Bryant Ave. So. and 29th St. RE. 6241 Minneapolis, Minn, 


ELECTRIC BLUE PRINT CO. 
Architect's Supplies Drafting Room Equipment 
Photo Copies Planograph Printing 
312 Minnesota St. GA. 2368 St. Paul, Minn. 
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Acme Stone Co.......... 
American Artstone Co.. 
Associated General Contractors 


E. E. Bach Millwork Co... 
Blue Print Service Co..... 
Builders Hardware Group. 


Canton Lumber Sales Co. 
QJarney CO). saicccsssssccccse 
Cole Sullivan Engineering Co.. 
Crown Sidewalk Co.............. 
Curtis Hotel ............. 


Drake Marble & Tile GOiscsssssscsssssscsscrssneayeaaessies 15-23 
Electric Blue Print Co. . W 22 
Hawkeye Portland Cement Co.. . . . . . . . 2 
F sicseccsisssssssccccuovasssavsrcestcscssenassaccsecctsssivens 19 


Lagerquist, Gust & Sons eee 
Loftus, H, Go scsssscssscccsvessassscascencceess 


Minneapolis Blue Printing Co....... 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co............... 


B. F. Nelson Company F 
Northern States Power Co. 
Northwestern Fuel Co..... 

Northwestern Improvement 


Co. 


A. C. Ochs Brick & Tile Co..... 


H. A. Rogers CO. . 
Rolstréeh Co, „este, 


St. Paul Corrugating Co....... 
Serley Sash & Door Co..... 
Smooth Ceiling System 


Thomas Moulding Floor Co. 
Twin City Brick Co. 
Twin City Granitine Co... 


Viking Health Systems, Inc 


George T. Warner 
Warren Venetian Blind C 
Wood Conversion Co. ................. i 


Let us help you with your next elevator or 
dumb-waiter specifications. ELEVATORS 
AND ELEVATOR SERVICE. 


GUST LAGERQUIST & SONS 


Bridgeport 3235 
614 Bradford Ave. N. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


NORTHWEST ARCHITECT 


SEEING... 


Efficiency ... Beauty... Safety . all are dependent on 


seeing. Seeing is a partnership of lighting and vision. 


We may not be able to do much about vision, but we 


CAN do everything about LIGHTING. To gain the 


ultimate in efficiency, beauty, and safety... specify... 


BETTER LIGHT for R offon Sight 


LIGHTING DEPARTMENT 


NORTHERN STATES | 


a) POWER COMPANY 


8 


IN SPITE OF CONDITIONS 


We Want Our Architect Friends 
to Know That 


IMPORTED MARBLES AND 
STONES 

ARE STILL AVAILABLE IN 

CONSIDERABLE QUANTITIES 
AND AT 

REASONABLE PRICES 


TWIN CITY 
BRICK CO. 


FACE BRICK 
GLAZED BRICK 
POTTSCO BLOCKS 


1407 MARSHALL AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Nestor 1335 


No Priorities on Marble... . 
Prompt and Efficient Service 


DRAKE MARBLE COMPANY 
SAINT PAUL MINNEAPOLIS 


608 NATIONAL BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Geneva 4358 


June, 1941 


PAPPY, THIS MAN 
AINT COME CLEAN 


ON MY 2% FOR 
HARDWARE, 


A good craftsman has been defined as 
a man who does first class work in his 
trade. He is known by his workmanship. 
Nothing he does is shoddy, ugly, or of 
poor quality. He is proud to point out 
the buildings he has had a hand in erect- 
ing. 


MISTER, YOU ANT 
DOIN’ RITE BY OUR GAL! 
EITHER YOU GIT RELIGIO 
OR ILL SHOOT/ 


Keep Blazin’ Away for That 2%, Pappy! 


Little less than 2% for builders’ hard- 
ware can be spent without endangering 
good craftsmanship. More than 2% may 
be spent to enhance the beauty of a 
building, but there is no saving through 
skimping in builders’ hardware. It is 
dangerous. 


Remember “BRONZE IS EVERLASTING” . . . Your repu- 
tation as a good craftsman will be safe when you use 
bronze hardware. There will be no non-performing rusty 
locks; no rattling or falling door knobs; no rusty butts or 


sticky, rusty window trim. 


You will be glad to say “This is one of our buildings.” 


Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
St. Paul 


Ben D. Straughan Hdw. Co. 
Minneapolis 


Gardner Hardware Co. 
Minneapolis 


Marshall-Wells Co. 
Duluth 


Warner Hardware Co. 
Minneapolis 


Raymer Hardware Co. 
St. Paul 


Leitz Hardware & Paint Co. 
Minneapolis 


Northwestern Hardware Co. Inc. 


St. Paul 


